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ORDSWORTH’S aver- 
sion to any employment 
at his writing-desk was 
unconquerable. “It is 
to me a place of punish- 
ment,” he said, “and as 
my penmanship _ suffi- 
ciently testifies, I always 
bend over it with some degree of impatience.” 

This aversion led him to make constant de- 
mands upon his faithful sister, who did most of 
his writing for him. Dorothy’s self-effacement 
was most womanly; but it is to be regretted 
that, in her devotion to her beloved brother, she 
could not give her own exquisite genius fuller 
expression. 

Margaret Fuller, also, always felt the use of 
the pen to be drudgery; her genius needed the 
stimulus of personal contact with other minds 
before the sacred flame burst forth with the 
brilliancy she herself desired. 





Many a writer, however, finds the pen an in- 
spiration. As soon as it is in his hand, ideas 
which have before eluded his grasp marshal 
themselves tangibly before him, and by the ex- 
pression of those ideas an interminable vista of 
suggested thought presents itself. This is the 
case with Zola. He could never, he says, evolve 
a single idea by sitting still in his chair and 
thinking. He must write in order to be able to 
write. 

When an author’s mind depends for its ac- 
tivity upon such an external aid as this, he is 
apt to make too many demands upon his physi- 
cal strength ; for it is undeniable that the pro- 
longed use of the pen, however delightful in its 
literary results, is a severe tax upon brain, 
nerves, and muscles. If physical conditions 
are unfavorable, if the writer’s health is im- 
paired, or if some shock occurs causing differ- 
ent manifestations of nervous prostration, then 
this tax upon nerves and muscles becomes of a 
very serious nature. 

Writer’s cramp in one of its gravest forms is, 
as the name implies, a spasmodic action of the 
muscles of the hand or forearm which have 
been concerned in the act of writing, so that if 
the writer attempts to hold the pen and use it in 
the same way to which he has always accus- 
tomed himself, the fingers refuse to obey the 
commands of the will, and writing is rendered 
impossible. But as the symptoms of this dis- 
ease are varied, and its modifications and com- 
plications numerous, a number of different affec- 
tions are classified under the general term, — 
writer’s cramp,—these affections having the 
common characteristic, that there is present 
either an impairment of the power which is 
exerted in,the performance of the delicate 
movements of the hand concerned in writing or 
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in acts analogous to writing, such as sewing, 
telegraphing, painting, playing the piano, the 
violin, etc.; or, in extreme cases, a total ina- 
bility to perform these movements. 

The term is not the best one which could be 
chosen. First, because even in the advanced 
Stages of the paralytic forms of the disease 
there is nevera symptom of cramp or spasm; 
and second, because it is not restricted to 
writers, but takes in those muscular and ner- 
vous disorders and disturbances of movement 
which afflict musicians, artists, and others. In 
my fragmentary suggestions in regard to the 
recognition and prevention of this disease I 
shall restrict myself to the more proper applica- 
tion of the term to writers alone. This is an 
age of such literary activity that any words of 
warning or of help have value. 

The exact seat of the disease known as 
writer’s cramp is obscure, and still a matter of 
considerable doubt in the profession. Some 
authorities place it in the central nervous sys- 
tem —in the brain or spinal cord; while others 
regard it as a purely local affection. For our 
present purpose this question is of secondary 
importance. We know that the disease is of 
terrible significance to writers and other 
workers ; and its exciting cause is what should 
chiefly concern us. This exciting cause is, in 
, most cases, undoubtedly muscular strain or 
fatigue due to the constant repetition of the 
same act, to the prolonged and habitual use of 
the same set of muscles, especially if the posi- 
tion has been a constrained or unnatural one. 
Sprains, injuries, rheumatism, Bright’s disease, 
and derangements of the nervous system are 
sometimes coincident with the symptoms due 
to muscular fatigue, and when present, of course, 
add very much to the original trouble. The 
physician who attempts to treat writer’s cramp 
must have psychological insight, as well as 
medical skill.* 

Some authorities on this subject assert that 
there are cases of writer’s cramp where there 
has been no excessive use of certain muscles. 





* John Keats, writing to his sister from Hampstead in 1891, 
said that good or bad spirits have a marked effect upon the 
handwriting, and added he judged his brother’s wife was well, 
because the letter just received from his brother was written in 
so unnervous and healthy a manner! 


If so, I should consider the trouble due to 
some form of nervous shock sustained while 
these muscles were in use. But this is too 
complicated and technical a matter to be dis- 
cussed here. It may be true that some people 
of robust health can undergo any amount of 
fatigue, can put any conceivable strain upon the 
muscles of the hand and never suffer the slight- 
est pain or inconvenience whatever. Others 
again who use the pen far less may soon have 
all the symptoms of functional disorder, ending 
even in paralysis. So many things enter into 
the question of the different reasons for the 
appearance of certain diseases that seldom can 
it be settled to our satisfaction. Writer’s 
cramp, the exciting cause of which is usually 
chronic muscular fatigue, may be complicated 
with so many secondary causes dependent upon 
mental or physical conditions, peculiarities of 
temperament, of heredity, etc., that it is useless 
to confuse ourselves with them here; except to 
remember that the nervous temperament pre- 
disposes to this disease, and that those writers 
endowed with such a temperament, with all its 
wonderful sensitiveness to both pain and pleas- 
ure, should especially be careful to adopt those 
methods of writing which are least liable to 
cause muscular fatigue. 

The old proverb in regard to the ounce of 
prevention is as true to-day as everitwas. And 
in order to make good use of that ounce of pre- 
vention it is necessary to realize the importance 
of the preliminary symptoms of writer’s cramp, 
which are the danger signals of nature. The 
disturbances of movement which eventually 
render writing so difficult are, in the first in- 
stance, often so slight as to be unnoticed, or if 
noticed, disregarded till the disease has made 
grave progress. Some people complain of a 
sudden onslaught of the disease: the pen falls 
from their grasp, and the fingers refuse to per- 
form their accustomed task, without previous 
warning. But it is my opinion that if these 
sufferers had been placed on their guard and 
taught the gravity of slight and apparently 
trifling symptoms, the disease would not be 
pronounced sudden in its approach. The 
object of this paper is to emphasize the import- 
ance of these early symptoms of pain in the 
hand due to muscular fatigue ; for writer’s cramp 
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is not only insidious in its approach, but it is 
progressive, and in its advanced stage a cure is 
very difficult to be obtained. 

No two cases of writer’s cfamp are precisely 
alike, either in their subjective effects or in 
their visible manifestations. In describing 
some of the symptoms which have come under 
my own observation, I shall attempt no scien- 
tific definitions, nor shall I deal in medical 
terms. 

The trouble most often begins with a pecu- 
liar feeling of weariness in the hand after writ- 
ing along time. The fingers respond as usual 
to the commands of the will, however, and the 
handwriting is as firm and legible asever. But 
after a while the writer not only feels this 
fatigue, but he becomes conscious that he has 
to put forth a greateramountof muscular force 
in poising the hand, holding the pen, and moving 
it to form the letters. The pressure he is 
obliged to use, of course, increases the fatigue. 
The hand also sometimes feels cold with no 
apparent cause. If the writing be discon- 
tinued, the hand soon gets rested. But the 
result of the additional effort is sooner or later 
seen in a stiffness and numbness of the fingers, 
which do not immediately disappear when the 
writing ceases. Thestiffness and numbness in 
their turn have the effect of making the writer’s 


grasp of the pen less firm and steady, so still 
greater effort is put forth in order to write 
legibly and well. 

The weary feeling is often relieved by knead- 
ing or rubbing the hand. If a decided sense of 
relief is experienced by grasping the right hand 
with the left, as shown in Fig. 1, there is little 


doubt that the disease known as writer’s cramp 
has commenced. 

Another early indication of the disease is a 
tremor in the fibres of the muscles. This may 
occur even before there is any pain or sense of 
fatigue. Then follows a feeling of weakness in 
the hand, a sense of exhaustion, resulting in a 
disinclination to use it either in writing or in 
other work. The hand feels heavy, inert, and 
inflexible. The old-time suppleness and grace 
of movement seem to have disappeared. The 
patient cannot in anatural manner use his hand 
even for those acts which are analogous to 
grasping the pen, such as holding a spoon ora 
fork, buttoning the clothes with the forefinger 
and thumb, etc. The weakness of the hand and 
the feebleness of grasp are so troublesome, that 
gradually the left hand is brought into use. 
Some relief is found by extending the fingers as 
far apart as possible, or spreading them out 
upon a flat surface, giving thus a stretch to the 
muscles across the back of the hand. 

The fatigue from too much writing occasion- 
ally manifests itself by a trembling of the whole 
hand, which necessitates a very tight grasp of 
the penholder. This brings the fingers into a 
state of tense contraction, and this state of 
things is sure to increase the tendency toward 
the final cramp and spasm, which are so dis- 
tressing. 

But one of the most common symptoms of 
too much writing is pain—pain in the middle 
finger, extending soon across the hand, and 
then between the thumb and first finger. If no 
attention be paid to this warning, no rest be 
taken, or no change in the position assumed, 
the pain increases, and after a time extends into 
the forearm, and then into the shoulders. As 
there is great sympathy between all parts of the 
nervous and muscular systems, even the head 
and the back may be affected. The pain in the 
hand is so much increased by the pressure from 
too vigorous handshakings that the patient soon 
learns to dread the too ardent affection of his 
friends. 

Atmospheric or constitutional conditions be- 
ing favorable, this pain, due to fatigue, is apt to 
become complicated with the pain which is of a 
neuralgic or rheumatic nature. This often leads 
the person suffering to ascribe his discomfort 
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to neuralgia, without hitting on the primary 
cause, —the constant and excessive use of one 
set of muscles of the hand. 

If proper rest be taken when this peculiar 
pain is experienced, the hand may regain its 
normal condition, though, of course, the state 
of the writer’s general health will have much 
influence; but if no heed be paid to these de- 
mands for rest, all the sensations of pain in- 
crease in severity; and the writer soon finds 
that the symptoms which have resulted from a 
long effort at writing appear when his task is a 
short one; ultimately they make their appear- 
ance when the pen is even taken in his hand. 
Then, sooner or later, the pain, weariness, and 
stiffness are felt even when no writing is per- 
formed. 

Naturally, irregularities in the strokes of the 
pen are noticeable. The letters, e¢. g., are apt to 
grow smaller toward the end of the line, occa- 
sionally going off into indefinite marks. When, 
after a while, the writer has more and more 
difficulty in moving the hand in the accustomed 
ways, the handwriting gradually becomes altered 
in character. This of itself should show the 
writer the nature of his disease, even if he 
should be oblivious to the other signs. I llegi- 
bility shows that the small muscles of the hand 
are getting incapable of performing their nor- 
mal function. The writer often unconsciously 
adopts unusual positions of holding the pen 
which will substitute larger muscles in their 
place. This also is a proof that the disease is 
making progress. 

When the sense of fatigue becomes intense, 
writing often becomes impossible, though there 
be no spasm of the muscles. The hand has 
grown so weak, the muscles so tired, that they 
simply refuse to obey the writer’s will, and so 
the pen falls from his grasp. 

The veins rarely swell even in the advanced 
stages of writer’s cramp; but even in the pre- 
liminary stages there is often a throbbing, burn- 
ing sensation in the hand, a tense, tight feeling, 
“as if the skin would burst if the hand closed.” 
This also extends to the arm, and is somewhat 
relieved by the same methods of extending 
the fingers, pressing the knuckles closely to- 
gether, and rubbing and kneading them, already 
mentioned. 


The weariness, pain, and numbness soon have 
a marked effect upon the sensitiveness of the 
fingers to touch. If they are tested, their sus- 
ceptibility to impressions will be found to be 
much impaired. 

The spasms of the fingers, which are so com- 
mon in advanced stages of some forms of 
writer’s cramp, are not very serious at first. 
But it is not long before thé fingers begin to 
act irregularly and the writer loses control of 
theirdirection. Soon they cannot keep the pen 
on the paper without great effort; finally this 
effort is quite useless. The thumb will become 
flexed upon the palm of the hand, or the thumb 
and fingers will suddenly extend themselves and 
the pen will drop from them; or the “hand will 
be jerked away from the paper”; or a sudden 
contraction of the muscles “will hold it so firmly 
in place” that it cannot be moved at all fora 
few minutes; or the point of the pen will be 
driven “into the paper.” Such spasms in- 
crease in frequency, till finally the hand cannot 
even be placed in a position to write without 
their appearance. Many forms of this distress- 
ing spasm occur which need not be described 
here, inasmuch as when they are present the 
sufferer cannot mistake the nature of his dis- 
ease. He is not only rendered incapable of 
writing, but is also unable to do that kind of 
work which will bring into use the affected 
muscles or entail similar movements of the 
hand andarm. Most trying nervousness often 
accompanies this condition; there is much de- 
pression of spirits, and the general health can- 
not fail to be influenced. Now the patient 
awakens to the fact that treatment is necessary, 
but a cure can be obtained only after long, 
weary months spent in the use of electricity, 
massage, counter movements, etc., etc. 

That which I wish to emphasize is, that the 
literary worker who becomes conscious of the 
early symptoms of writer’s cramp should at 
once consult a specialist in nervous diseases. 
Fortunately for him, the progress in medical 
science, which has beenso marked during the 
last few years, will be of great benefit to him. 
Long ago, Canstatt, in writing of this disease, 
said: “ Much has been tried to cure it, but 
nothing has succeeded.” Since massage has 
come into such favor, however, there have been 
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manyjcures ; but in order to be of any practical 
value, massage must be applied in a special 
manner by one conversant with the situation of 
each muscle and nerve and able to make use of 
the opposed movements, so necessary. The 


FROM 


ordinary masseuse is quite unfit for this work. 

Several instruments have been invented for 
thefrelief of writer’s cramp and to enable the 
sufferer to continue his employment during 
treatment. As a rule, however, the physician 


and moved by it and the thumb. Mattieu also 
invented another instrument( Fig. 3), in which 
the pen is held by index and middle finger. 
Casenave devised a ring (Fig. 4), through 
which the index and middle fingers and thumb 


‘*woop’s REFERENCE HANDBOOK TO THE MEDICAL SCIENCES.”’ 


are thrust, and rendered immovable. Casenave 
also devised the apparatus shown in Fig. 5. 

Fig. 6shows an apparatus by which the pen 
is fastened to a block which is grasped by the 
hand in the position shown by the dotted lines. 


VON NUSSBAUM’S APPARATUS, FRONT AND BACK VIEWS. 


insists on perfect rest. These instruments de- 
pend for their utility upon the use of muscles 
other than those which have been weakened by 
over-exertion. Fig. 2 shows Mattieu’s appa- 
ratus:‘the pen is fastened to the index finger 


Fig. 7 gives Velpeau’s instrument, based upon 
the same principle. All these help the hand to 
write without grasping the pen at all; the mus- 
cles which are weakened or paralyzed are 
allowed to rest. Fig. 8 gives Duchenne’s in- 
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vention, in which the pen, instead of being 
fastened to any of the fingers, is attached to a 
block, which is moved by the whole hand. 
Charcot and Casenave devised an instrument 
by which the hand itself, as well as the pen, is 
fastened to a board and the board slides over 
the paper(Fig. 9). These illustrations are given 
here more to excite interest than to recommend 
their use. It is different with the apparatus in- 
vented by Von Nussbaum, shown in Figs. 10 
andi. This has the singular merit of hasten- 


ing the patient’s recovery by its use. It is 
held in place by putting the thumb and first 
three fingers in the ring and strongly extending 
them. The idea is that the cramp has been 
caused by over-exertion of the flexors and 
abductors of the fingers. The cure is effected 
by making use of the antagonistic muscles, 
while the affected ones are left free. 


The typewriter is one of the most useful 
inventions of the age for literary workers. Of 
course, if a person be afflicted with cramp due 
to excessive piano playing, he must be{cautious 
in its use, as the movements of the fingers are 
very similar to those of piano playing. Some 
physicians forbid its use when treating patients 
for writer’s cramp, fearing it may, in extreme 
cases, cause paralysis. This is, however, too 
conservative an opinion. Even in advanced 
cases of the disease I can see no harm in the 


moderate use of the Caligraph by the left hand 
exclusively. The dangers of the disease 
appearing in the left hand have been much 
exaggerated. It is not probable that the type- 
writer would cause it, anyway. By using the 
left hand, the right can be allowed perfect rest. 
The Caligraph seems the best adapted for 
this left-hand work, because there is a key for 
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every letter, and the right hand does not need 
to be brought into use because of controlling 
keys in the case of figures and capitals. 

The best way to prevent. writer’s cramp is 
suggested by the small boy’s composition on 
pins: “Pins have saved a great many lives — 
by not swallowing them.” Taking as a starting 
point the idea that writer’s cramp is usually 
caused by over-exertion of one set of muscles, 
itis obvious that it is necessary to employ as 
many muscles of the hand as possible in writ- 
ing. Therefore, the positions of holding the 
penholder must be varied. Disabuse your 
mind of the precepts of the schoolroom. Write 
for a while grasping the penholder between the 
thumb and first finger ; then put it between the 
first and middle finger, remembering to keep 
the thumb from resting too tightly against it. 
This is important, for, in the absorption in his 
work, the writer is apt to impair the circulation 
in the thumb by too much pressure. Pen- 
holders are usually grasped too tightly, any- 
way. This prevents that free, easy style of 
writing which is so essential. The next posi- 
tion is to put the penholder between the middle 
and fourth fingers. This, of course, alters the 
character of the writing somewhat; but more 
rest to tired muscles has been found in holding 
the pen in this way than in almost any other. 
Still more relief is experienced by grasping the 
penholder with the whole hand, as in Fig. 12. 
As the person writes entirely with the arm 
movement, it is obvious that the small muscles 
of the hand are not over-taxed. It is the same 
principle as that of putting a short pencil in an 
apple,—as in Fig. 13.— the apple grasped in 
the hand half closed. Many writers who are 
troubled with cramp from writing in the con- 
ventional way make use of this convenience. 
These varied positions do not alter the hand- 
writing as much as one would imagine. 

Steel pens, from their lack of elasticity, are to 
be avoided by one who writes a great deal. 
Gold pens, with broad, soft nibs, are much prefer- 
able, as they can be moved with much less 
effort. Pencils—if not too hard —and stylo- 
graphic pens are still better, because no par- 
ticular angle has to be maintained between the 
point and the paper, and the position of hold- 
ing them can be quickly varied. 


Now, a word as to the holders. They should 
never be smooth, but should have a slightly 
roughened surface. Small steel penholders, by 
taking away the heat of the hand, should be dis- 
carded. It is not an exaggeration to say that 
many writers have all the symptoms of cramp 
before they really awake to the fact that cork 
holders are in existence! It is well to try pen- 
holders of various sizes, as even cork holders 
used exclusively will overtax the same muscles. 
If you have a long piece of work to accomplish 
at your desk, write for a while with an ordinary 
roughened wooden holder, grasping it,as I have 
suggested, between the different fingers. In 
about twenty minutes put your pen in a cork 
holder; after a time fasten to this cork holder 
a stray pencil by means of rubber bands. The 
size of the holder can be increased by fastening 
two cork holders together. But, as a rule, the 
one with a pencil is large enough, unless the 
work should be quite prolonged. I have found 
the most comfort in strapping a cork holder 
and a fountain pen together, covering them with 
a piece of chamois leather. This arrangement 
causes more elasticity than if a holder of the 
same size were used. This is a very useful 
little device and a great comfort to weary mus- 
cles. (See Fig. 14.) 

Fig. 15 shows two cork holders strapped to 
the fountain pen without the chamois leather. 
The latter, however, makes writing almost a 
luxury. Any writer of any ingenuity can make 
many combinations of pencils, pens, and holders, 
so as to bring into use different muscles. A 
hint is often all that is needed. My argument 
is that if these apparently grotesque methods of 
writing be adopted before any signs of func- 
tional disorder occur, there will be small oppor- 
tunity for wearisome forms of treatment for 
writer's cramp. Some of the means adopted 
for the relief of those afflicted with it might, in 
the same way, be found useful for others. For 
example, try putting a rubber band occasionally 
around the wrist, or a rubber bandage around 
the forearm; then across the hand around the 
four fingers, isolating the thumb. Vary its posi- 
tion by isolating three fingers, then two; if, 
however, the band be tried around the thumb, 
writing is quite a difficulty, unless the pen- 
holder be grasped by the half-closed hand, and 
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the writing be dene entirely with the arm move- 
ment. I see no reason why Von Nussbaum’s 
instrument should not be upon the desk of 
every literary worker. None other we can 
devise acts quite in the same way. Of course, 
it seems very awkward, and the handwriting is 
altered at first, but nothing should be neglected 
which will prevent the development of writer's 
cramp. Many writers find relief by simply in- 
creasing every year the size of the holder they 
use. Mrs. Southworth has done this, and she 
says she has avoided writer’s cramp in this way. 
Miss Beatrice Harraden uses an abnormally 
large penholder at all times. If she had at first 
varied the size of her holder, she might have 
been saved the pain and discomfort which 
trouble her so often. 

We are told at school to place the paper on 
which we write ata right angle to the edge of 
the desk ; but reason teaches that this position 
is awkward and constrained. The paper 
should be laid at an oblique angle to the edge 
of the table. The paper should be smooth, 
when a pen is used, as there is less resistance; 
when writing with a pencil, however, it is well 
to have the surface of the papers lightly rough. 

It seems hardly necessary to call the atten- 
tion of women who are engaged in literary 
work to the importance of having the arm 
untrammeled. Tight sleeves are very apt to 
impair the functional activity of the muscles 
and nerves employed in writing. ‘Their action 
depends largely upon the freedom of elbow and 
wrist. The arms should also be kept warm. 
Exposure to cold has, perhaps, never been the 
direct cause of writer's cramp; but it has much 
aggravated the trouble. 

Each individual worker must select that kind 
of desk and chair which to him is most con- 
venient. But he must consider that kind of 
seat, that height of table or desk,$which will 
put the least strain upon the muscles of the 
hand and arm. A cramped position of the 
arm is to be avoided, —a chair too high, which 
does not admit of the relaxation of all the 
muscles of the body, or a chair too low, which 
elevates the elbows too high, should never be 
used. It is reasonable to regulate the relation 
of chair and table as the height of a piano stool 
is regulated; that is, let the elbow of the 


writer be on a level with his table. And it is 
far better to write on a flat, large table than on 
a sloping desk. Some writers are heedless of 
these small details until their attention is called 
tothem. They may also become so absorbed 
in their work that they are for atime uncon- 
scious of the discomfort, which is sometimes 
serious in its results. Of one comfort writers 
are too apt to neglect to avail themselves, and 
also to place before their children, and that is 
a foot-rest. Children should never be allowed 
to write unless their feet are firmly supported. 
The question of the teaching of children cannot, 
of course, be discussed here; but it would be 
well to study the advantages of vertical writing, 
which is now receiving much attention from 
educators ; and it is important to teach children 
to write with both hands and with varied posi- 
tions of holding the pen; one side of the body, 
as well as one hand, can thus be rested while 
the other is at work. 

All specialists who treat writer’s cramp agree 
in the opinion that tobacco and alcohol act very 
injuriously, and are to be shunned by any 
writer predisposed to the disease. This is of 
special importance to authors, critics, and 
journalists, and the warning should not be 
neglected. 

During any severe mental'stress or anxiety 
it is well not to write too much.  Psychical 
influences and strong emotions have a marked 
effect upon disorders of the nerves and muscles. 
A lady became troubled with incipient writer’s 
cramp while answering with great speed num- 
erous letters of condolence. Her health had 
become impaired, her nervous system had 
received a severe shock,—hence the strain 
upon the hand. 

In the medical treatment of writer's caamp, 
galvanism, percussion of the affected muscles, 
rhythmical exercises, and systematic massage 
of the whole body occupy an important place. 
It is reasonable, therefore, to infer that all 
these means will, by their favorable effect upon 
the general health, do much in the prevention 
of the disease. Hence it is well to practice, 
daily, certain gymnastic exercises which will 
bring into use all the muscles of the hand and 
arm. This will equalize their nutrition, tend to 
maintain free movements, and not tax too 
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severely one branch of muscles, leaving others 
unexercised. Any one who writes a good 
deal, or plays the piano or the violin, will be 
much benefited by rubbing-the hand and arm 
with some medium, like lanoline, for instance. 
This makes the muscles supple, and the very 
act of rubbing is an exercise. 





The literary worker should, in fact, care for 
every detail of his physical nature, and keep 
brain, nerves, and muscles in that perfect 
equipoise which is perfect health. Regular 
hours, systematic exercise, systematic periods 
of rest, are essential. 


New York, N. Y. Kenyon West. 





WHEN THE MANUSCRIPT COMES BACK. 


And so your manuscript has come back, has 
it? It has just come to-night. Yes. Don’t 
say a word. I know all about it. I know just 
how you feel. 

You had no gilded aspirations, no meaning- 
less sentiment when you sent it away. You 
have not been living up among the clouds ever 
since. You have been working faithfully all the 
time. You have not been expecting anything 
wonderful to happen. 

You have not besieged editors’ offices with 
poems on Spring, full of grammatical mistakes, 
nor have you been guilty of any of the thousand 
other ridiculous things that some suppose to be 
a young writer’s natural proclivities. 

Neither are you a novice. You have seen 
your name in print so many times that it looks 
natural to you; and that’s saying a good deal. 
You have received printed rejection slips till 
they, too, look natural, and you could perhaps 
quote word for word the formulas of a dozen or 
more. 

You are a good, bright, sensible girl, who has, 
in the face of many difficulties, arrived at the — 
well, perhaps we will say the third round in the 
ladder of success. But you are tired to-night, 
and you are disappointed, too. 

It doesn't make any difference how many 
wiseacres tell you not to mind when your manu- 
scripts come back; you can’t help it sometimes, 
and neither, let me whisper, can anybody, I be- 
lieve. We shouldn’t be human, if we didn’t 
mind all such little disappointments. And we 
are pretty human, all of us, in spite of ourselves. 
I used to think when I felt disappointed over 


a returned manuscript that I ought to be 
ashamed of such weakness and folly. I had 
read a great deal of advice to young writers 
which had made me believe so. But my mind has 
changed about that. Or perhaps I’d better say 
that I’ve changed from somebody’s else mind 
to my own. 

I have noticed lately that a few writers, young 
ones of course, boast of their indifference and 
stolidity. Now, I don’t believe in that, you 
know. Maybe those writers feel as they say 
they do, but it must be a forced and very un- 
natural state of mind that they’ve got them- 
selves into. If it helps them to bear disap- 
pointment, it’s a good thing forthem. But I 
believe that the cure is worse than the disease. 
What harm is it to be a little disappointed now 
and then; and what good is it to pretend you 
are n't? 

What would I do with the useless, old 
Now, don’t begin that way. You know better 
than that, just as well as I do. But I'll tell you 
what I’d do. I would n’t do anything; that is, 
not now. I'd leave my desk, and read some- 
thing interesting or take up some pleasant occu- 
pation, and I’d forget all about it as soon as I 
possibly could. Before a week I'll warrant 
you'll be as enthusiastic over that very manu- 
script as you ever were and you'll send it away 
again. 

I don’t promise it quite, but I should n't be a 
bit surprised if it found acceptance next time. 
It’s a good thing, and somebody is sure to wel- 
come it soon with open arms. 

Persis E. Darrow. 


? 





Wentworth, N. H. 


—— 
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Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for THE 
WRITER. Readers of the magazine are invited 
to join in making it a medium of mutual help, 
and to contribute to it any ideas that may occur 
to them. The pages of THE WRITER are 
always open for any one who has anything help- 
ful and practical to say. Articles should be 
closely condensed; the ideal length is about 
1,000 words. 


* 
* * 


The bound volume of THE WRITER for 1894 
is now ready for delivery. It is handsomely 
bound in cloth, with gilt lettering on back and 
side, in uniform style with the other bound vol- 
umes of THE WRITER. It is a valuable text- 
book of journalism and general literary work. 


A copy will be sent postpaid to any address on 
receipt of $1.50. 
a” 

By a printer's error, the two columns of page 
5 of the January WRITER were transposed in 
making up the forms. Pages 5, 6, 7, and 8 
have been reprinted, and copies of the reprinted 
sheet will be sent, on request, to those who 
want them to make the volume right for bind- 
ing at the end of the year. 

«* * 

F. C. Nunemacher, of Louisville, Ky., who 
has revived the Southern Magazine, has senta 
letter to THE WRITER to say that he bought the 
property in December, and will conduct the 
magazine hereafter on a business basis. ‘ We 
would have been glad,” he says, “to take the 
property on a basis of providing for the in- 
debtedness of the former publishers, but their 
books were in such hopeless confusion that we 
could not ascertain their liabilities with any cer- 
tainty, so that we could only assume the obliga- 
tions to subscribers and advertisers.” THE 
WRITER regrets to see that Mr. Nunemacher 
proposes to pay for manuscripts on publication 


instead of on acceptance. 


* 
= 


More than three years ago THE WRITER pre- 
pared and published for several months, be- 
ginning in November, 1891, 
petition: — 


the following 


Return This Petition, with Signatures, to the Editor of ‘*‘ The 
Writer,’’ Boston, Mass. 


Petition for the Reduction of Postage on Manuscripts 


To the Honorable Senate and House of Representatives at 

Washington : — 

The undersigned, writers and authors actively and regularly 
engaged in literary work in the United States, respectfully 
submit 

That the present rate of postage on manuscripts passing be- 
tween authors and publishers is excessive, being now the same 
as the rate of postage on letters, and greatly in excess of that 
on merchandise or on commercial papers. 

7hat manuscripts so mailed are not in any sense personal 
communications, like letters; and that they may justly be re- 
garded as merchandise, since they are the product of the author 
offered for sale to the consumer. 

That it is only just that manuscripts should be mailed at the 
same rate as merchandise, or commercial papers, instead of at 
letter rates, as now, this being the rule in the other principal 
countries of the world. 

Therefore, they respectfully ask for an inquiry into the mat- 
ter, with a view to securing a reduction of the rate of postage 
on manuscripts to any point within the United States to one 
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cent for each two ounces — the rate now charged in other coun- 
tries on all manuscripts, and in the United States for the trans- 
mission of manuscripts to any foreign country in the Postal 
Union, 


Name. Street. Town or City. State. 


This petition received a large number ot sig- 
natures, but it was not granted then. Recently 
the newly-organized Authors’ Guild has taken 
the matter up, with such good effect that it is 
announced now that Postmaster-General Bis- 
sell has practically promised that the change 
desired shall be made. The seed sown by THE 
WRITER, therefore, has apparently borne fruit 
at last. 

«* 7 

It is hardly necessary to call attention to the 
importance to writers of such a reduction in 
rates, or to the justice of their request. A 
manuscript is just as much merchandise as is a 
printed book, and the*author offering his manu- 
script for sale ought to have the same privileges, 
so far as postal rates are concerned, as the pub- 
lisher selling printed books to be delivered 
through the mail. This has long been recog- 
nized in other countries. If now the United 
States postal laws are changed, as is proposed, 
all manuscripts intended for the printer may be 
mailed, unsealed, at the printed matter rate, and 
the postage bills of authors will be reduced to 
one-fourth of what they have been in the past. 
It is to be hoped that the promise that Post- 
master-General Bissell is said to have made 
will be fulfilled. When it is, it will afford THe 
WRITER great satisfaction to have been the 
pioneer in so important a reform. W. H. H. 





THE USE AND MISUSE OF WORDS, 


( Brief, pointed, practical paragraphs discussing the use and 
misuse of words and phrases will be printed in this department. 
All readers of THe Writer are invited to contribute to it. 
Contributions are limited to 400 words ; the briefer they are, the 
better. ] ; 


** To-morrow Is,” or *“* Will Be.’’ — Should 
we say, “ To-morrow is Sunday,” or “ To-mor- 
row will be Sunday”? Reading over the discus- 
sion of this question in THE WRITER recently, 
I was reminded of the following circumstance : 
Several years ago the Reading Railroad Co. 
issued an order requiring its brakemen, as soon 
as a train started from any station, to call out 


the name of the next stopping-place. For a 
while the trainmen would do this by saying: 
“ Next station will be” — Allentown, Reading, 
etc. Dr. A. R. Horne, editor of the Mational 
Educator, took them to task for it, pointing out 
the absurdity of using the future tense in 
speaking of that which always is in the same 
place. Whether his correction was heeded or 
not, I certainly have not for a long time heard 
the brakemen say: “Next station will be.” 
They now simply say, “‘ Next station ” — Allen- 
town, Reading, etc., dropping the verb alto- 
gether. H. A. S. 
ALLENTOWN, Penn. 





THE SCRAP BASKET. 


The Mew York Sun tells again the old story 
of the school teacher who was instructing his 
class in the use of the preposition. “ You may 
take it as a rule,” he said, in conclusion, “ thata 
preposition is a bad word to end a sentence up 
with.” This is a story that purists will do well 
to give attention to. L. E. B. 

CamBrivGg, Mass. 


Readers of THE WRITER may be interested 
in the following copy of a printed slip which I 
received recently with a manuscript submitted 
for editorial judgment : — 


The following impersonal statement now accompanies all 
unsolicited articles from my pen; merely as a precaution 
against the waste of time, patience, and remuneration involved 
by their occasional loss. 

My manuscripts are never gratuitous unless so stated; pay- 
ment for them is preferred at the time of their acceptance and 
those retained over six months from the date they bear, without 
any acknowledgment, I consider declined, and, therefore, sub- 
ject to my disposal elsewhere. 


I don’t know how such a slip might affect 
other editors, but it immediately prejudiced me 


against the manuscript. E. W. 
New York, N. Y. 





QUERIES. 


{ Questions relating to literary work or literary topics will be 
answered in this department. Questions must be brief, and 
of general interest. Questions on general topics should be 
directed elsewhere. } 


Whom are the characters in “Charles Au- 
chester ” supposed to represent ? P. F. H. 

[It is generally understood that the original 
of Charles Auchester was Joachim; of Ser- 
aphael, Mendelssohn; of Aronach, Zelter; of 
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Starwood Burney, Sterndale Bennett; of 
Milans André, Moscheles; and_of Clara Ben- 
nette, Jenny Lind. — w. H. H. | 


> 


BOOK REVIEWS. 





Tee Aims oF Literary Stupy. By Hiram Corson, LL. D. 
153 pp. Cloth, 75 cents. New York: Macmillan & Co. 
1895. 

The writing of Dr. Corson’s little book must 
have been easy, — if Sheridan is good authority, 
— the reading of it is so curséd hard. Dr. Cor- 
son's style is Johnsonian and philosophical in 
the extreme, and while some of the ideas buried 
beneath the words seem to be good, too much 
digging is required to get atthem. ‘“ The rec- 
tification or adjustment of the ‘ What Is,’” he 
says, “should transcend all other aims of edu- 
cation, however important these may be.” This 
perspicuous sentence pleases him so much that 
he uses it twice, translating “the ‘ What Is’” in 
the other instance into “that which constitutes 
our true being.” He goes on to elucidate his 
meaning by saying that of infinitely more im- 
portance than the acquisition of knowledge, the 
emendation and sharpening of the intellect, and 
the cultivation of science and philosophy, is 
“the rectification, the adjustment, through that 
mysterious operation we call sympathy, of the 
unconscious personality, the hidden soul, which 
cooperates with the active powers, with the con- 
scious intellect, and, as this unconscious per- 
sonality is rectified or unrectified, determines 


the active powers, the conscious intellect, for | 


righteousness or unrighteousness.” The book 

is recommended to the careful consideration of 

Browning societies everywhere. It has one 

distinct merit: it is small. 

Hoors, Claws, AND ANTLERS OF THE Rocky MOouNTAINs. 
Photographic reproductions of wild game from life. With 
an introduction by Hon. Theodore Roosevelt. 37 full-page 
plates. . Cloth, $5.00. Denver: Frank S. Thayer. 1894. 
The most interesting collection of wild game 

pictures ever pubiished is included in this 

novel book. The basis of it is a wonderful 
series of photographs taken in the Rocky 

Mountains by Mr. and Mrs. A. G. Wallihan. 

They show, for instance, a cougar, or mountain 

lion, photographed alive and wild, in a tree, ata 

distance of thirty feet—nearer than most men 

armed only with a camera would like to get; a 

near view of a rattlesnake coiled to strike; a 

buffalo cow and calf at short range; a wild 

cat, crouching to spring at the photographer ; 

Rocky Mountain goats, close at hand, on the 

summit of a ledge; herds of deer caught listen- 

‘ing or coming down to drink, only a dozen 

yards away; btesides elk, antelope, bears, 
avers, sage hens, jack rabbits, coyotes, and 

prairie dogs, oregon photographed at 
home. The pictures in the book are actual 


realizations of a sportsman’s dreams, and con- 
sidering the difficulty and danger necessaril 
experienced in getting snapshots of this kind, 
the collection is truly wonderful. The letter- 
press tells how the pictures were made, and 
is very interesting. Every sportsman and 
naturalist should have a copy of the book. 

Art Ipots or THE Paris Saton. Vol. I., No. 1. Six 
sag in portfolio, 14x18. Chicago: White City Art Co. 
1595. 

“Art Idols of the Paris Salon” is a new 
quarterly art publication, of which the first 
number is now ready. The six pictures in the 
first number are all studies of the nude, includ- 
ing Fleury’s “ Leda,” Rochegrosse’s “Fall of 
Babylon,” Wencker’s “Artemis,” Benner’s 
“Phrosine and Milydore,” and Le Quesne’s 
“ Daughters of Menestho” and “ The Spider’s 
Web.” The reproductions are from photo- 
graphs, by the half-tone process, and give the 
full value of the photographs. The publication 
is now entered for transmission through the 
mails. Part II. will be ready for delivery 
March 25. ' 
Tue Book or THe Farr. An historical and descriptive pres- 

entation of the world’s science, art, and industry, as viewed 

through the Columbian Exposition at Chicago in 1893. By 

Hubert Howe Bancroft. Parts XIV and XV. 40 pp. 

Paper, $1.00 Chicago and San Francisco: The Bancroft 

Company. 895. 

Parts XIV. and XV. of the Bancroft “ Book 
of the Fair” continue the description of the 
wonderful Chicago exposition. Part XIV. con- 
cludes the chapter on the Fisheries exhibit, and 
begins the chapter on the Transportation build- 
ing. The full-page pictures give a general view 
of the Fisheries building, a portion of the great 
Canadian section, a view from the loggia of the 
Fisheries building, and the Transportation 
building from the wooded island. The pictures 
of railway cars are very interesting. Part XV. 
continues the chapter on transportation, and 
has full-page pictures showing the golden door, 
Transportation building, Machinery hall, as 
seen from the obelisk court, the Fisheries and 
Foreign buildings from a distance, and the 
caravel Santa Maria. The smaller pictures in 
this number are of special interest. The work 
will be completed in twenty-five parts. 





HELPFUL HINTS ANDSUGGESTIONS. 


Home-Made Standing File. — I made a con- 
venient standing file for my desk with very 
little trouble by driving a wire nail, three inches 
long, through a piece of half-inch wood, two 
inches square, and then sharpening the point of 
the nail with a file. It is really better than 
the files sold at the stores, because the base, 
being of wood, instead of metal, does not 
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scratch the desk. I took care, of course, to 


sink the head of the nail a little in the wooden 
block. Such a file is very convenient to keep 
memoranda and loose bits of paper where they 
are easily reached and not easily displaced. 


SoMERVILLE, Mass. B. G. 


Splitting Paper.— Every one has at some 
time had a magazine article which he wanted to 
paste into a scrapbook, but couldn't because it 
was printed on both sides of the leaf. In such 
an emergency these directions for splitting 
paper, given in Current Literature, will be use- 
ful: Take two pieces of linen cloth larger than 
the leaf you want to split. Smear one side of 
the page with binder’s paste ; lay it then, pasted 
side down, on one linen cloth; then smear the 
other side of the page with paste, and lay the 
second linen cloth on top. Rub the hand over 
it to make the adherence perfect everywhere, 
and hang the whole up to dry. When perfectly 
dry, pull the two cloths slowly apart. One half 
of the leaf will cling to one cloth, the other to 
the other cloth. If, in pulling apart, too much 
adheres to one of the cloths, you will learn 
readily how to guide the split back to the 
centre. When the paper is wholly separated 
throw the two cloths and the paper still glued 
to them into a bath of hot water. When the 
paper has been released, place it on a flat sur- 
face and wash off the glue with a moistened 
sponge. Then paste it on a sheet of paper and 
dry under pressure. It will be well to experi- 
ment with pages of no value until you have be- 


come expert. , H. 
Boston, Mass. 


Home-Made Card Catalogue.— I have de- 
vised a very serviceable and inexpensive home- 
made card catalogue, which may be described 
as follows: A shallow cigar box, from which 
the cover has been detached, is provided witha 
steel rod about one-sixteenth of an inch in 
diameter, which is inserted through holes per- 
forated at the ends of the box so as to run 
lengthwise a quarter of an inch from the bottom 
of the box. Cards of proper size are cut to fit 
the box, and a hole slightly larger than the 
diameter of the rod is punched (with a conduc- 
tor’s punch ) in the middle of each card, about a 


quarter of an inch from the bottom of the card ; 
the narrow strip of cardboard between the hole 
and the edge of the card is now slit with a pair 
of shears, and the file is ready for use. The 
cards may be easily forced on the rod, and will 
be held in place, sliding freely back and forth, 
the rod passing through the holes in the cards. 
They may be plucked from the rod witha slight 
effort, but will not drop off with any ordinary 
handling. Variations as to shape of cards and 
size of box will readily suggest themselves. 
Thus, instead of running a single rod length- 
wise, two rods crosswise will accommodate a 
greater number of cards of a smallersize. By 
using cards of different colors, a classification 
of the matter indexed may be obtained. Thus, 
all white cards may bear names or information 
belonging together, pink cards a similar list, 
and so on indefinitely, as long as the rainbow 
will furnish tints, the entire list being arranged 
alphabetically on the file without regard to 
colors. The capacity of sucha file is unlimited. 
A single small cigar box will easily hold 2,000 
cards, but the number of boxes may be in- 
creased indefinitely. I have in use a file con- 
sisting of twelve boxes, the alphabet being 
divided among them. Some boxes contain but 
a single letter, others two, three, or four. 
Boston, Mass. A. J. M. 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 





{ The publisher of THe Writer will send to any address a 
copy of any magazine mentioned in the following reference list 
on receipt of the amount given in parenthesis following the name 
— the amount being in each case the price of the periodical, 
with three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication office. Readers 
who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed for copies 
containing the articles mentioned in the list will confer a favor 
if they will mention THe Writer when they write.] 


Tue Sustite ArT OF SPEECH-R&ADING. Mrs. Alexander 
Graham Bell. Atlantic Monthly (38 c.) for February. 

Ceuta THaxTerR. Annie Fields. Atlantic Monthly (38 c. ) 
for February. 

STEVENSON IN THE SouTtH Sga. William Churchill. 
Rosert Louis Stevenson. S. R. Crockett. With portraits 
of Stevenson at different times in his life. McClure’s Maga- 
zine (18 c. ) for February. 

Linco 1n Lirgerature. William Cecil Elam. Lippincott’ s 
(28 c. ) for February. 

James ANTHONY Froupe. With frontispiece portrait. 
Augustine Birrell. Scriéner’s (28 c. ) for February. 

Recent Work or Etixu Vepper. Illustrated. W. C. 
Brownell. Scribner's (28 c.) for February. 
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LITERATURE AND THE EnGuiisH Book Trape. Ouida. 
North American Review (53 c. )for February. 

Reco.uiections oF Ropert Louis Stevenson. Andrew 
Lang. North American Review (53 c. ) for February. 

Newspaper Row anp NATIONAL LecisLtaTion. Albert 
Halstead. North American Review (53 c.) for February. 

Outer Wenpe.tt Hormes( Personal Recollections and 
Unpublished Letters). Mrs. James T. Fields. Century 
(38 c. ) for February. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF GesoRGE INNes. With portrait. 
George William Sheldon. Cemtury (38 c. ) for February. 

Tue Yevitows in Literature. Charles Dudley Warner. 
Editor’s Study. Harfer’s (38 c. ) for February. 

Tue Great REALISTS AND THE Empty STORY-TELLERS. 
H. H. Boyesen. Forum (28 c. ) for February. 

Tue Dynamics or Mino. Henry Wood. Avena (53 c.) 
for February. 

Brain DaveLopMentT AS R@caTep To Evotution. 
G. Hilton Scribaer 


Hon. 
Popular Science Monthly (53 c.) for 
February. 

Tue Lowe tt Institute or Boston. Illustrated. Harriet 
Knight Smith. New England Magazine ( 28 c. ) for February 

Tue Rise anp Dectine or THe New EnGLanp Lyceum. 
E. P. Powell. New England Magazine (28 c. ) for February. 

Procress or Accuracy In Pictortat Art. Illustrated 
Edward King. Monthly Illustrated ( 33 c.) for February. 

SToRY-TEILING AS A Motive tn Parintinc. _ [llustrated. 
Jno. Gilmer Speed. Monthly Illustrator ( 33 c. ) for February. 

Rosert Louis Stevenson. Stephen Gwynn. Reprinted 
from Fortnightly Review in Eclectic ( 48 c. ) for February. 

RELIGION AND Popucar Literature. Rev. Thomas Han- 
nan. Reprinted from Westminster Review in Eclectic ( 48 c. ) 
for February. 

Recotvections or J. A. Frovpe. Mrs. Alexander Ireland. 
Reprinted from Contemporary Review in Eclectic ( 48 c. ) for 
February. 

SapPpHo — THE WoMAN AND THE TIME. 
ler, M.D. Godey’s (13 c. ) for February. 

Ian Macraren. Current Literature (28 c. ) for February. 

Heten J.-Hortcompe. Current Literature (28 c.) for 
February. 

My Literary Passions. William Dean Howells. 
Home Journal (13 c.) for February. 

Tue MECHANISM OF THE STaGe. Illustrated. Arthur 
Hornblow. Frank Leslie's Popular Monthly (28 c. ) for Feb- 
ruary. 

WonDERS 
Dickson. 
ruary. 

Rosert Louis Stevenson. Illustrated. Charles D. Lanier 
Review of Reviews (28 c. ) for February. 

STevenson — AND Arter. With portraits of J. M. Barrie, 
S. R. Crockett, Ian Maclaren (Rev. John Maclaren Wilson), 
Rudyard Kipling, Stanley J. Weyman, Anthony Hope Hawk- 
ins, and Conan Doyle. Jeanette L. Gilder.» Review of Re- 
views (28 c. ) for February. 

Georce Sanp. Portrait. 
(23 c. ) for February. 

PHOTO-MECHANICAL PRINTING PRrocgssEs. 
Woodbury. I. 
for January. 

History oF THe Firm, CHarves Scripner’s Sons. 
trated. American Newsman (13 c.) for January. 

StepMan AND Some or His British CONTEMPORARIES. 
Illustrated. Mary J. Reid. Overland (28 c.) for January. 


S. Millington Mil- 


Ladies’ 


oF THE KineToscopse. Illustrated. Antonia 
Frank Leslie's Popular Monthly (28 c.) for Feb- 


Demorest's Family Magazine 


Walter E. 
American Journal of Photography (28 c.) 


Illus- 


A Dominant Note or Some Recent Fiction. Thomas 
Bradfield. Reprinted from Westminster Review in Eclectic 
( 48 c. ) for January. 

Water Pater: A Portrait. Edmund Gosse. Re- 
printed from Contemporary Review in Eclectic (48 c.) for 
January. 

Tse Evseviers. Baroness Althea Salvador. 
Review (53 c. ) for January. 

Story or THE Lapies’ Homes Journat, 
Fourth Estate (13 c. ) for January 17. 

Tueopore Hook, Satirist AND Nove.ist. Reprinted 
from Temple Bar in Littell’s Living Age(21¢. ) for January 5. 

Rosert Louis Stevenson. Stephen Gwynn. Reprinted 
from Fortnightly Review in Littell’s Living Age (21 ¢.) for 
January 12. 

James ANTHONY Froupr. A. Patchett Martin. Re- 
printed from National Review in Littell’s Living Age (21 ¢. ) 
for January 12. : 

Water Pater. 


New Science 


Illustrated. 


Edmund Gosse. Reprinted from Con- 
temporary Review in Littell’s Living Age (21 c.) for Janu- 
ary 19. 

Some Beautizs or Cowrver. Alice Law. Reprinted from 
Temple Bar in Littell’s Living Age (21 c.) for January 26. 

ALEXANDRE Dumas, Fits. With large portrait. Harfer’s 
Bazar (13 c. ) for January 19. 

Tue Press THe For to ELoquence. 
Harper's Bazar (13 c. ) for January 26. 


T. W. Higginson. 


> 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles Dudley Warner will 
spend the winter at Florence, Italy, where they 
will be the guests of Professor Fiake. 


Linn Boyd Porter (“ Albert Ross” ) sailed for 
Havana January 16, in search of a heroine for 
one of his future novels. 


Private letters from Mr. and Mrs. T. B. 
Aldrich, who are on their way to England from 
Japan, say that during their visit to Canton 
they were stoned in the street. 


Stanley J. Weyman has given up work for a 
year, and will travel in Europe gathering ma- 
terial for fresh ventures in fiction. 


The venerable Richard Henry Stoddard, lit- 
erary critic for the Mew York Mail and 
Express, seldom ventures down town to the 
newspaper office, but on the occasion of the 
announcement of Stevenson’s death he started 
for the office immediately to prepare an ex- 
tended obituary article. In crossing Broad- 
way, however, Mr. Stoddard, whose sight is 
dim, was nearly run down by a large truck. So 
narrow was his escape, that when he reached 
his desk he could not write a word, from trem- 
bling with nervousness. 
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George Kennan, of Siberian fame, has long 
had writer’s cramp so badly that he has had to 
use a lead pencil instead of a pen. He grasps 
his pencil in a peculiar fashion, and writes with 
a good deal of labor, but the result is suf- 
ficiently clear, 


J. E. Gunckel, of Toledo, is the editor of the 
Pathfinder, an attractive little paper published 
in the interest of the ‘Toledo newsboys. 


There are five Harvard professors absent 
from Cambridge on their sabbatical year. Dr. 
France is in New York, writing a history of 
German literature. Professor Taussig is in 
Italy, engaged in literary work. Professor 
Wright is in Philadelphia, with his family, at 
work upon a book. Professor Toy is abroad, 
devoting most of his time to his new translation 
of the Bible. Professor Barrett Wendell is in 
Rome for the winter, not specially engaged. 


Mrs. Susan Marr Spaulding has removed 
from Bath, Me., to Boston. Her poem,“ Fate,” 
which has been-so widely copied, was first 
printed in the New York Graphic in 1876. 


William D. Howells occupies a handsome 
flat on Fifty-ninth street, New York, overlook- 
ing Central Park. 


Miss Katherine Foote, the Washington corre- 
spondent of the /udependent, has been married 
to A. J. Coe, of New Haven, where she will 
henceforth reside. 


A new writer has recently appeared who bids 
fair to rival Barrie and Crockett on their own 
ground. He calls himself “ lan Maclaren,” but 
in reality, he is a Mr. Watson, a minister of the 
Free Church of Scotland. He has a story in 
McClure’s Magazine for February. 


Kenyon West, who has removed recently 
from Rochester to New York city, has sold to 
F. A. Stokes & Co. the manuscript of a book 
giving a critical estimate of the different poets 
laureate of England, with a preliminary chapter 
on the origin and significance of the laureate- 
ship, largely reprinted from the Century Maga- 
zine. The book is made up not only of biog- 
raphies and criticisms of the poets laureate, but 
of selections from their works. In this work 
Mr. West has been assisted by a prominent 
New York lady of literary taste and culture. 


Jacob A. Riis is threatened with a cataract in 
his left eye, and is obliged for a time to stay in 
a darkened room at his home in Richmond 
Hill, L.*I. 


Noah Brooks sailed for Europe and Pales- 
tine January 29, to be absent till about the first 


of April. On his return he will go to Cas- 
tine, Me. 


* The Mew York Herald offers prizes for 
manuscripts amounting to $16,000. The first 
one, $10,000, will be given for the best serial 
story of between 50,000 and 75,000 words, sub- 
mitted before July 1, by an American writer, 
whether professional or amateur. Next there 
is a prize of $3,000 for the best novelette of be- 
tween 15,000 and 25,000 words; then a prize of 

2,000 for the best short story of between 6,000 
and 10,000 words; and finally, a prize of $1,000 
for the best epic poem based on some event of 
American history that has occurred since the 
beginning of the war of the Revolution. Manu- 
scripts in these three competitions must be sub- 
mitted before September 1. All the manu- 
scripts submitted will be examined by a com- 
mittee of three persons appointed by the Her- 
ald, who will select the three of each kind 
which they shall judge to be best, namely, three 
novels, three novelettes, three short stories, and 
three epic poems. Beginning with the novels, 
these will all be published successively in the 
Herald; and, after their publication, the 
readers of that journal will be asked to deter- 
mine by ballot to which production of each 
class the respective prize shall be awarded; 
and their decision will be final. All manu- 
scripts must be typewritten. Manuscripts must 
be submitted anonymously, and must bear only 
private identification marks, so that the identity 
of the writer will not be known to the three 
examiners. Rejected manuscripts will be re- 
turned. 


Push is a new colored-picture humorous 
paper published in Chicago by the Push Pub- 
lishing Company, capital, $15,000. 

The Windsor Magazine (New York) is a 
new publication issued by Ward, Lock, & Bow- 
den, both in London and in New York. The 


New York office is at No. 15 East Twelfth 
street. 
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The Metaphysical Magazine ( New York) is 
a new monthly edited by Leander Edmund 
Whipple and J. Emery McLean, and devoted to 
occult, philosophic, and scientific research. 
The first number is that for January. 


Mrs. M. French-Sheldon has begun the pub- 
lication in Chicago of a magazine called A/rica. 
The editor says that in addition to the custom- 
ary limitations of a review the magazine will 
contain illustrated historical and biographical 
sketches of African celebrities, descriptions, and 
short stories relating to Africa, articles on 
native customs and ceremonies, hints to trav- 
elers, etc. 


The Southern Magazine ( Louisville) has 
been revived by F. C. Nunemacher. 


The Quarterly Illustrator (New York) has 
become the Monthly Jilustrator. The Febru- 
ary number contains 272 illustrations by 
seventy-four well-known artists. 


The Globe, “a Quarterly Review of Litera- 
ture, Society, Religion, Art, and Politics,” of 
which the January number is out, will hereafter 
be published entirely in New York. 


Far and Near has been merged with the 
Household, the Boston publication, which will 
hereafter have a department devoted exclu- 
sively to the working-girls’ movement. 


The Charities’ Review is now published at 
Galesburg, Ill., by President John H. Finley, 
of Knox College, its editor. 


The American Fournal of Politics (New 
York ) has changed its name to the American 
Magazine of Civics. 

All short stories and poems by Rudyard 
Kipling, A. Conan Doyle, and other popular 
writers are now carefully copyrighted in this 
country, and the unauthorized republication of 
a story or poem involves liability for violation 
of copyright which would be a serious matter 
in the case of a newspaper with a large circu- 
lation. 

A feature of special interest to book-lovers in 
the January number of Zhe New Science Re- 
view ( New York) is an article on “ The Else- 
viers,” which throws a new light upon the char- 
acters and the careers of those pioneer printers 
and publishers. 





The trustees of the American Authors” 
Guild, incorporated in New York, are James 
Grant Wilson, Julia Ward Howe, Moses Coit 
Taylor, Albert Mathews, Craven L. Betts, 
Titus Munson Coan, Thomas W. Higginson, 
Richard H. Stoddard, Louise Chandler Moul- 
ton, Ellen Hardin Walworth, Olive Thorne 
Miller, Elizabeth Akers Allen, Cynthia Cleve- 
land, Newland Maynard, and Edwin H. Shan- 
non. The purpose of the organization is to 
promote a professional spirit among authors, 
to advise them as to their literary property, to 
settle disputes between them, and to advance 
the interests of American authors and literature. 


Deputy Sheriff Mulvaney has taken posses- 
sion of the place of business of J. Selwin Tait 
& Sons, publishers, New York, on claims for 
$5,602. J. Selwin Tait, president of the cor- 
poration, was at one time in the banking busi- 
ness in London and is the author of several 
books. 


In an exceedingly interesting article, entitled 
“First Attacks on the Mother Tongue,” Pro- 
fessor James Sully describes in the Popular 
Science Monthly for February the manner in 
which children learn to imitate speech, and 
then to apply correctly the words that they use. 


In Scribner's for February the best likeness 
in existence of the late Philip Gilbert Hamer- 
ton is published, with a brief note upon his 
personality and work. 


The Review of Reviews (New York) for 
February has portraits of James Creelman, war 
correspondent of the Mew York World, Robert 
Louis Stevenson, J. M. Barrie, S. R. Crockett, 
Ian Maclaren ( Rev. John Maclaren Wilson ), 
Rudyard Kipling, Stanley J. Weyman, Anthony 
Hope Hawkins, and Conan Doyle. 

Recreation (New York), edited by G. O. 
Shields ( “ Coquina” ), is an exceedingly attrac- 
tive and interesting publication. Any lover of 
outdoor life who sees a copy is certain to sub- 
scribe. 


To the February Century Mrs. James T. 
Fields contributes her personal recollections of 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, accompanied by a 
dozen or more unpublished letters by Dr. 
Holmes in his characteristic vein of humor and 
literary charm. 





